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Cambridge is shown by an Institution Book to have 
been appointed a rector in 1673 ; a visitation of 1677 
states that he was ordained priest at Norwich in 1672 ; 
the Bishop’s Register there states that this ordinand 
was B.A. of Jesus College ; by this he can be safely 
identified, and the Jesus books give his parentage and 
birthplace. 

Naturally not many details can be given even when 
available of most of the persons named in the book. 
The great majority entered the Church; and the Re¬ 
formation, the Commonwealth, and the Restoration 
figure largely in the doings of the Cambridge graduates. 
But other professions are represented, such as physicians 
and lawyers, and more rarely statesmen and diplomats. 
Occasionally careers ended in the stake, the block, or 
in simple outlawry. Amongst names in the present 
volume that will interest men of science are William 
Croone, in memory of whom was founded the Croonian 
lecture; Isaac Barrow, “ famous as a mathematician, 
as Greek and Latin' scholar, and above all as a 
theologian ”; Peter Barwicke, Censor of the R.C.P., 
one of the few doctors who worked through the Plague 
of London; Licius Bomelius, physician, astrologer, 
and magician to the Czar, who died in prison ; and 
Henry Cavendish, chemist, physicist, and mathe¬ 
matician, who left a fortune of more than a million. 
It is greatly to be hoped that Part I. of this w'ork will 
receive sufficient support to enable Part II. (1752-1900) 
to be published. 

Catalogue of 1068 “ Intermediate ” Stars situated between 

5/ 0 and 65° South Declination for the Equinox iqoo: 

From Observations made at the Sydney Observatory , 

New South Wales, Australia, during the Years 1918— 

1919, under the Direction of Prof. W. Ernest Cooke. 

Pp. vii + 29. (Sydney: W. A. Gullick, 1921.) 
Somewhat novel lines have been adopted in this 
catalogue. Prof. W. E. Cooke has endeavoured to 
follow literally the resolutions of the Paris Astrographic 
Congress of 1909, which divided the stars to be observed 
into three classes—Fundamental, Intermediate, and 
Reference—the second class being deduced from the 
first by differential methods, and in turn serving as 
standards for the third class, which are to be used to 
give co-ordinates on the Astrographic Plates. The 
position of the Fundamental stars in the zone were 
taken from the Cape Catalogue, 1900, using the proper 
motions given there. The new' Catalogue reproduces 
their assumed places with mean discordances of o-ooi s 
and 0-02". The probable error of a catalogued position 
is found to be + o-oo6 s sec 8, and ± 0-13". 

Collimation errors and errors of division are determined 
in the ordinary way, but all other corrections, including 
the instrumental ones and those due to clock error, 
precession, nutation, and aberration, are applied by 
differential formulae described in Mon. Not. R.A.S., 
vol. 79, No. 1. It is claimed that this method facili¬ 
tates the correction of the catalogue places for any 
changes in the adopted places of the Fundamental 
stars. The pivot errors of the circle are given, but 
have not been applied, as the method of reduction 
should eliminate them. The transits -were observed 
by the travelling-wire method, except for some faint 
stars which were observed over fixed wires. A constant 
correction was applied to these to reduce them to the 
other system. A. C. D. C. 
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The Serbian Epidemics of Typhus and Relapsing Fever 
in 1915: Their Origin, Course, and Preventive 
Measures employed for their Arrest. (An ^Etiological 
and Preventive Study based on Records of British 
Military Sanitary Mission to Serbia, 1915.) By Col. 
William Hunter. (Reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1919, vol. xiii.) 
(Section of Epidemiology and State Medicine.) 
Pp. 29-158. (London: John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielsson, Ltd., 1920.) 75. 6 d. net. 

In this account of the Serbian epidemics of typhus and 
relapsing fever in 1915, Col. William Hunter makes 
a very interesting and valuable contribution to the 
medical literature of the war. 

The R-A.M.C. Mission arrived in Serbia at the worst 
period of an uncontrolled epidemic of lice - borne 
diseases. Its principal task was not the supply of 
extra,clinical assistance, but the arrest of the epidemic 
by administrative and sanitary measures. The chief 
of these measures were the temporary cessation of 
railway traffic, the suspension of leave from the army, 
and the introduction of a widely applicable method of 
disinfection. The author demonstrates clearly the 
striking effect on the epidemic of both the cessation 
and the resumption of the movements of people. 

By numerous charts and tables a large number of 
statistics of considerable scientific interest is recorded, 
and this, with the details given of the sanitary and 
preventive measures adopted, will be of value to all 
connected with the prevention of lice-borne and water¬ 
borne diseases in dealing with any future outbreaks on 
the Continent or elsewhere. 

Benign Stupors : A Study of a New Manic-Depressive 
Reaction Type. By Dr. A. Hoch. Pp. xii + 284. 
(Cambridge : At the University Press, 1921.) 14s. 

net. 

August Hoch recognised me contusion arising out of 
the classification of certain functional psychoses as 
Manic-Depressive Insanity; he therefore set out to 
show that the elation and depression (from which the 
name has been derived) are of no more theoretical 
importance than other moods which characterise the 
group. The volume before us, edited by Dr. J, 
MacCurdy after the death of Hoch, is designed to show 
that the symptom-complex associated with apathy is 
as distinct as that of mania, and the book introduces 
the functional psychoses characterised by benign stupor. 

The essentials of the stupor reaction are (1) more or 
less marked interference with activity ; (2) interference 
with the intellectual processes; (3) affectlessness; 

(4) negativism. These and other symptoms which 
make up the clinical picture of the benign stupor are 
discussed in great detail and illustrated by numerous 
cases. Of particular interest is the peculiarity of the 
ideational content in its preoccupation with the theme 
of death, often to the complete exclusion of all other 
ideas. 

A brief chapter is devoted to treatment, and stress is 
laid on the importance of stimulating the patient to 
exert as much effort as possible. The book is one of 
the most valuable contributions of recent years to 
psychiatric literature, and its editor is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the success with which he has carried 
out the task laid upon him. 
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Nerve Exhaustion. By Sir Maurice Craig. Pp. 148. 

(London : J. and A. Churchill, 1922.) 6 s. 

In introducing the subject of nerve exhaustion, Sir 
Maurice Craig makes it evident that he is writing for 
the general practitioner rather than for the student of 
psychology. He particularly emphasises the import¬ 
ance of the prevention of nerve exhaustion, which is 
defined as “ a state in which there is undue physical, 
nervous, or mental fatigue.” The author considers 
that the essential factor leading to such a state is 
“ hypersensitivity,” which may be physical or psychical, 
and the recognition of which may enable one to prevent 
the onset of nerve exhaustion. 

It follows from the definition that the condition has 
a very wide etiology and symptomatology, each of 
which is discussed under numerous headings. A 
separate chapter is devoted to sleeplessness and -to the 
individual hypnotics which are used in the treatment of 
insomnia, but there is no mention of bromural, which 
is a safe and efficient sedative for most of the milder 
cases. 

In the last chapter it is urged that the treatment of 
mental disorder should be freed from the legal restric¬ 
tions which hamper it—restrictions which may have 
been necessary many years ago, but are now obsolete. 
The author considers that there are numerous cases of 
functional nervous disorder which should be allowed 
institutional treatment without the necessity of being 
certified, and he instances strong evidence in support 
of this. 

The book will be of considerable value to the practi¬ 
tioner in the recognition and treatment of minor 
functional nervous disorders. 


Guide to the Reptiles and Batrachians exhibited in the 
Department of Zoology of the British Museum (Natural 
History), Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. Third 
edition. Pp. 56. (London : British Museum 
(Natural History), 1922.) nr. 

This publication is intended more for the general 
public than for the student of zoology. The author, 
whose name does not appear, has obtained a good 
balance in the treatment of the different groups of 
animals with which the little book deals. Exception 
must be taken to the statement that the Opisthoglypha, 
or back-fanged snakes, are, although poisonous, not 
dangerous. This is not always the case : the South 
African boomslang, Dispholidus typus , for instance, 
having in recent years been proved to be an extremely 
dangerous snake, there being more than one record of 
its bite having caused death in man. Experimentally 
it has been shown that the boomslang is more venomous 
than the cobra, puff adder, or any other justly dreaded 
South African snake. 

Excellent in so many respects, it is a pity that so 
little pains have been taken in the correction of the 
proofs, some of the sentences, owing to lack of punctua¬ 
tion, being almost incomprehensible. This little guide, 
which is profusely illustrated by photographs of 
specimens in the museum, and by illustrations 
reproduced from the Cambridge Natural History, is, 
however, well worth the shilling asked for it. 
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[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications. ] 

The Eat and its Repression. 


I have read with great interest the very able and 
exhaustive article by Mr. Alfred E. Moore in Nature 
of May 20, p. 659, on the rat and its repression. 
As I have taken great interest in the question of rat 
suppression, I should like to add a few words to what 
Mr. Moore says. 

If the campaign against these vermin were in such 
hands as his we should go a long way towards 
exterminating them, but the public does not take 
sufficient interest in a matter which they always 
think affects other people more than themselves. 
The result is that where one man makes a raid against 
his rats, twenty do nothing to suppress them, and 
perhaps ten others actually encourage their propaga¬ 
tion by the carelessness with which they leave food 
and consumable stores unprotected. 

One could have hoped that the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture would have taken up the matter seriously. 
The amount of damage done to food-stuffs is in¬ 
calculable. Not only do rats raid our storehouses, 
but they also attack the crops almost before they 
are sprouting in the ground. Those who know 
Norfolk and Suffolk and any grain-growing district 
are familiar with the squeals of rats nesting in the 
hedgerows as they go along the roads, and when the 
seed-corn has been planted fields are covered with 
well-worn rat tracks, from which these rodents 
start to grub up the seeds from the ground and 
devour them. In December and January every field 
is covered with rat scratchings, which means that so 
much corn has been devoured. The loss to the farmer 
is very great and, of course, the public participates 
in this. 

Piecemeal suppression is of little use, as rats are 
great travellers, but if a sufficient effort were made 
by the Ministry of Agriculture to stir up local 
authorities and to provide some funds, which would 
not amount to very much, to help them, we should 
have a remarkable result in the clearing from our 
fields and our food stores of these destructive vermin. 
The Treasury will sanction millions for unproductive 
expenditure.' Any minister can get practically what 
he wants for his own particular hobby, but in this 
matter of real usefulness where capable local ad¬ 
ministration is at hand, our custodians of the public 
purse refuse to assist in any way. 

Individual philanthropists cannot be expected to 
find money for a public cause when the representa¬ 
tives of the public stand idly by. What remedy 
have we for this ? Only one ; which is that we should 
put pressure locally upon our parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives and send up communications to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, urging upon them the 
necessity of some sort of action. 

I hope this advice will not fall upon barren ground. 
There are plenty of men in both Houses of Parliament 
who will be very glad to help in pushing this agitation 
forward. 


43 Belgrave Square, 

London, S.W., May 24. 


Aberconway. 
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